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REVERENT in concept 
and execution... 


Like their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
master chandlers in the Will & Baumer plant 
practice the art of candle making as in the days 
of the guilds. 

Patiently and painstakingly they dip Will & 
Baumer beeswax candles by hand. Each artisan 
is fully grounded in Rubrical requirements . . . 
each is proudly conscious that the product of 
his hands is destined for altars throughout the 
world. 

Modern technology, we firmly believe, can 
never supplant Will & Baumer’s devoted crafts- 
manship—craftsmanship that’s reverent in con- 
cept and execution. 


WZ éBbaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


The pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candle Making 


SYRACUSE @ BOSTON @® NEW YORK ®@® CHICAGO 
MONTREAL @ LOS ANGELES 


TAPERLITE dinner candles help to make the 
home the social axis for entertaining and cul- 
tured enjoyment. Buy Taperlites in the con- 
venient ““Two-Pack”, at your leading 
merchants. A Will & Baumer product. 






CANDLE CRAFTSMEN FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 
ii 
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Christian Christmas Cards 


Eprror: Here is a Christmas-card report 
from our house. This past Christmas we 
received 252 cards. Of these 119 definitely 
expressed the Nativity message, while 133 
had an assortment of themes—Santa Claus, 
Christmas tree, dog, Colonial meeting 
house, Kewpie-doll angel. One card even 
pictured a lovely steam locomotive in a 
holly wreath. Of the 119 Christian cards, 
catholics sent 81 and non-Catholics 38. 

For Christmas, 1954 we received 257 
cards of which 114 were indicative of 
Christ’s birth. Of the latter, 86 were from 
Catholic friends and 29 from non-Catholics. 
Here is a little progress. 


University Park, Pa. ANprREW W. CAsE 


No Room for God 


Eprron: An editorial in your Dec. 10 issue 
(p. 296) quotes Prof. Philip Phenix of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
saying: “Any kind of religious act, any 
kind of religious celebration, has absolutely 
no place in the public schools . . . ” 

If we drop all reference to supernatural 
religion in the schools, we are merely ac- 
ceeding to the desires of a small minority 
by indicating that attention to materialism 
is more important than thoughts of a super- 
natural God... . GeorceE S. BRADY 
Bethesda, Md. 


Australian Catholic Venture 


Eprror: We are the embryo of a national 
Catholic magazine to make its first appear- 
ance in March. The magazine, Home and 
Nation, is geared to the apostolate of the 
Christian family and to Australia’s destiny 
as a part of Asia. 
After 150 years of Catholicism in this 
country, ours will be the first attempt by 
Catholics at competing with the secular 
press. The magazine will be staffed and run 
by laymen, which is a sign of a realization 
by the layman of his vital role in the Mysti- 
cal Body. It will be sustained only by the 
vitality of Catholic Action, which we now 
feel in this country. However, though we 
have vitality, it is « comparatively new 
thing, and our resources will be slender. 
To date in the field of the press in this 
country, there has been little cooperation 
between Australia and the overseas press 
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apostolate (only one paper subscribes to 
NCWC wire service). This is a major rea- 
son for our lack of success. 

We are writing to you in the hope of 
securing this help and cooperation. 

In accordance with our policy of compet- 
ing with the secular press, we intend to 
pay the highest rates possible, and thus 
secure for writers their just due. Fortunately 
we have sufficient capital to pay rates hith- 
erto impossible for the smaller Catholic 
magazines, and because of our non-profit 
status we are able to pay more than most 
secular magazines. 

Nevertheless, because of the difference in 
our standards of living, it is impossible for 
us to pay rates comparable to those of 
American publishers. However, we know 
the impossibility of this will be appreciated. 

It would be a great charity to us if you 
could make known our existence and put us 
in contact either directly or indirectly with 
writers who could provide us with material. 

PzTER CONDON 

Editor, Home and Nation 
Commercial Chambers 
Civic Center 
Canberra, Australia 


Grade-School Logic 


Eprror: I wish to compliment you on your 
fine article, “Logic in Grade School,” by 
Msgr. H. D. Buchanan (Am. 12/10). 

I entered college after several years of 
military service and was amazed to see how 
little the average college freshman had 
been prepared. Logic, a subject offered in 
most colleges as a freshman course, seems 
to be a most difficult task for freshmen 
to conquer. In my opinion, high-school stu- 
dents have had little or no training in sound 
reasoning. I cannot say that our schools are 
too easy, but I certainly have been led to 
a pessimistic outlook. 

Msgr. Buchanan’s system sounds like a 
shot in the arm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Donatp RoAcH 


Scholar as Solitary 


Eprror: Your advocacy of solitude (AM. 
12/10) brought to my memory a gem from 
kimerson: “A self-denial no less austere than 
the saint’s is demanded of the scholar. He 
must embrace solitude as a bride.” 

(Rev.) Joun W. Keocu 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








NEW BOOKS OF MERIT 


LEAVEN OF HOLINESS 
Conferences for Religious 


By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle—An 
ideal book of conferences for those 
engaged in giving talks to religious, 
but who have little time for research 
and organization. The work is so 
arranged that the ideas and the un- 
usual applications can easily be in- 
corporated into one’s own personal 
presentation. Much of the material 
is easily adaptable to the laity for 
Sunday sermons. This book will also 
serve as a splendid source of spir- 
itual reading for all. $3.50 


THE LIGHT BEYOND 

A Study of Hawthorne’s Theology 
By Rev. Leonard J. Fick, Ph.D.— 
Based on the entire body of Haw- 
thorne’s writing, including his letters 
and journals, this study presents a 
complete account of his views on 
God, man, and sin. All those who 
read and liked the novels and tales 
of Hawthorne will find that this 
scholarly study adds to their under- 
standing of both the man and his 
works. $3.50 


MANUAL FOR INTERIOR 
SOULS 


By John Nicholas Grou, S.J., newly 
edited and introduced by Donal 
O’Sullivan, S.J.—Conferences on the 
spiritual life delivered by Father 
Grou in Paris just prior to the 
French Revolution. Father Grou is 
one of the most eminent and best 
loved masters of the interior life. 


$3.50 


THE EUCHARIST AND 
THE CONFESSIONAL 


By F. D. Joret, O.P.—After a general 
chapter on the Sacraments consider- 
ing the part that they play and their 
efficacy in the life of a Christian, the 
author gives a thorough and inspiring 
study of the Eucharist and the sacra- 
ment of Penance. Then he describes 
the fruits of the Holy Eucharist and 
stresses the importance of frequent 
communion, and the sacrament of 
Penance and the remission of sins, 
both mortal and venial. Father Joret 
closes the work with a brief discus- 
sion of certain spiritual exercises 
connected with spiritual confession 
and communion. $3.50 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 
Volume IV: From Jansenism to 
Modern Times 

By Pierre Pourrat, S.S., translated by 
Donald Attwater—The appearance 
of this volume completes Father 
Pourrat’s classic work and yields a 
rich insight into the growth of asceti- 
cal and mystical thought throughout 
this critical period. $6.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Current Comment 





EARLY PROSPECTS 


Holiday Homicide 


Tired or tipsy drivers over the New 
Year’s week-end had free coffee handed 
to them by the police in some com- 
munities in New Jersey. In other States, 
summonses were given out more freely 
than ever before. Illinois went so far 
as to call out the National Guard to 
patrol the highways. This new policy 
of severity succeeded in cutting consid- 
erably the death-toll on the nation’s 
roads. 

Over the Christmas week-end, 609 
Americans lost their lives in traffic ac- 
cidents—the highest total ever. Shocked 
by this “black Christmas,” police offi- 
cials throughout the land knuckled 
down to a job of rigid enforcement. 
From 6 P.M. Friday, Dec. 30 to mid- 
night Jan. 2, according to the Associ- 
ated Press tabulation, 329 were killed. 
Though less than the 420 predicted 
by the National Safety Council, this 
toll is a ghastly new record for New 
Year’s accidents. 

It is true, of course, that part of 
the reduction in fatalities came from 
greater care on the part of drivers, 
shocked by the slaughter on the pre- 
ceding week-end. But the fact remains 
that there is no substitute for rigid law 
enforcement. Until the day when every 
driver on the road is sane, safe and 
sober, the one single factor that will 
best effect a solution is law enforcement. 
It needs to be exercised every day of 
the year, not just on festive week-ends. 


Controls Over Credit? 


Among the conventioneering econo- 
mists who added to the pedestrian jam 
in midtown Manhattan during Chirist- 
mas week, Allan Sproul, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
attracted most attention from the press. 
All Mr. Sproul did was to propose, 
out of a clear sky, that the Adminis- 
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tration restore to the Federal Reserve 
the power to regulate consumer credit 
which it took away two years ago. His 
suggestion rated more space than an 
announcement by the head of the 
learned American Statistical Association 
that in 1929 terms the U. S. economy 
was now depression-proof. 

What worries Mr. Sproul is not so 
much the amount of installment debt 
outstanding as the constant easing of 
credit terms to entice more borrowing. 
Sooner or later, this process has to 
come to an end. Mr. Sproul is fearful 
lest, unchecked, it end in a severe shock 
to the economy. No friend of Govern- 
ment controls, he is willing to risk di- 
rect curbs on credit now to avoid worse 
evils later. 

Since the head of the N. Y. Federal 
Reserve was addressing a convention 
of economists, it is, scarcely necessary 
to add that his apprehensions were not 
universally shared. Though all hands 
agreed that the volume of credit could 
not continue to expand indefinitely, 
some saw no signs that the danger 
point has yet been reached. 


Hoover Commission Proposals 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D., Mass.) 
faces a unique pressure during the 1956 
session of Congress. His Subcommittee 
on Government Operations will conduct 
hearings on reorganization proposals 
made by the second Hoover Commis- 
sion last spring. Not only are the Sen- 
ator’s constituents fiercely partisan on 
some proposals (e.g., Government- 
operated industry in the Boston area), 
but Sen. John L. McClellan (D., Ark.), 
chairman of the full committee, was a 
member of the commission, and so was 
Joseph P. Kennedy, the Senator’s father. 

The Hoover Commission made 314 
recommendations for reorganizing the 
Federal Government and drafted 58 
bills for necessary legislation. Individual 


Congressmen have introduced aboy 
200 other bills touching the same syb. 
jects. 

It is estimated that 50 of the recom. 
mendations can be adopted under the 
Presidential Reorganization Plan (je, 
the President’s recommendations wil) 
stand unless Congress rejects them 
within 60 days), and 145 are adopt. 
able by simple administrative action, Ay 
example of the latter is food prepara. 
tion for the armed services. Instead of 
the traditional preparation of meals for 
the full complement of a unit, the com. 
mission made the obvious suggestion 
that meals be planned by head-count 
thus eliminating food for persons who 


‘are AWOL, on furlough, in the sick 


bay or brig, ete. A saving of $200 
million annually is estimated on food 
buying, storage and preparation. 


WORLD STAGE 


A Free Sudan 


On Jan. 1 another nation entered 
the world comity of sovereign states, 
In Khartum, as the Sudanese tricolor 
was raised over the city, Sudanese 
Premier Ismail El Azhari handed over 
the lowered Union Jack of Britain and 
the green flag of Egypt to the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries. The 
condominium by which Great Britain 
and Egypt had ruled the Sudan since 
Jan. 19, 1899 was officially ended. 

The Sudan’s progress toward inde- 
pendence has probably not developed 
as either of her former joint rulers 
might have wished, An Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement in 1953 gave the Sudanese 
the right of self-determination. It called 
for a choice, freely expressed in a pop- 
ular plebiscite, among three possible 
alternatives: complete independence, 
the maintenance of a link with Egypt 
or membership in the British Common- 
wealth. By joint action of both houses 
of the Sudanese Parliament, the Sudan 
opted for the first. A popular vote 
would not have altered their decision. 
As the London Economist noted in its 
Dec. 24 issue, “the Sudanese are feel- 
ing their oats and are fully confiden! 
they can stand on their own feet.” 

Nevertheless, the Government will 
have its problems, chief among them 
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that of internal unity. The Sudan is 
divided geographically, economically 
and religiously into two sharply defined 
areas. The North favors a centralized 
form of government. The less populous 
South is fearful that independence will 
only mean a change of masters and is 
demanding some sort of federalist 
status. Premier El] Azhari has gone on 
record as at least recognizing the in- 
clinations of the Southerners. How he 
meets them will probably be the first 
test of the Sudan’s ability to govern 


itself. 


East German Labor Exodus 


The supply of technological workers 
now looms as a new factor in the 
cold war. We seem to be lagging be- 
hind the Soviet Union in preparing 
young people in sufficient numbers to 


keep up with modern advances, But 
there is one Soviet puppet that is cur- 
rently having its own peculiar man- 
power crisis. In recent months East 
Germany has been losing its skilled 
workers to the West at an ever in- 
creasing rate. 

The rate of East German defections 
to the West has always been high. Last 
October 32,874 persons “voted with 
their feet” by crossing the frontier into 
the Federal Republic. Hitherto the prob- 
lem has been political and quantitative; 
now it is economic and qualitative. The 
recent refugees are the heart of the 
East German skilled labor force. They 
include electricians, molders, welders, 
construction workers, shipbuilders and 
lathe operators. The loss of these work- 
ers has already produced bottlenecks 
in vital areas of the East German pro- 
duction program. 

The correspondent reporting this situ- 


ation in the Dec. 2 Rheinischer Merkur 
predicts that the Red regime will soon 
have to issue work passes on the So- 
viet model to circumscribe the move- 
ment of its essential workers. As long 
as a flourishing West Germany con- 
tinues to attract the cream of the in- 
dustrial manpower, the Communists 
will continue to be afHicted with this 
kind of economic leukemia. 


Italian Recall to Tradition 


For some time now Italian Catholic 
intellectuals have been expending a lot 
of verbal energy debating the question 
of the “opening to the Left.” This means 
cooperation with the Communists. On 
the other hand, certain Catholics have 
argued for an alliance with the anti- 
Communist but conservative Right. In 








Apostle to 


The Catholic Church has had few more bitter enemies 
in modern times than the Grand Orient, the Con- 
tinental European brand of Freemasonry. She has suf- 
fered grievously from this quarter in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Spain and the Latin-American countries par- 
ticularly. Yet in spite of the apparently unrelenting na- 
ture of the conflict, there have never lacked on either 
side those who sought to bridge over the differences 
by a friendly exchange of views. One of these was the 
famous German Jesuit Hermann Gruber. Another who 
dedicated his life to this delicate apostolate was Rev. 
Joseph Berteloot, S.J., whose death at the age of 74 
took place last November at Lille, France. 

Pére Berteloot attracted widespread interest on the 
eve of World War II when he appealed for a “truce” 
between French Freemasonry and the Church. At an 
hour when France was threatened from within by Com- 
munist propaganda and from without by the greed of 
dictatorial governments, he pleaded, the collaboration 
of all Frenchmen was an absolute necessity. Without 
being naive, he argued, it should be possible in such 
a crisis that “peace proposals” be at least considered. 

This open letter, published in the Revue de Paris of 
Sept. 15, 1938, awakened great interest and stirred 
much discussion among both groups concerned. After 
the war Pére Berteloot continued his apostolate with 
unfailing persistence by writings and personal contacts. 

The apostle never entertained any illusions. He did 
not seek for what was doctrinally or psychologically out 
of the question. His aim was more modest. Contemplat- 
ing the extraordinary bitterness of this historic polemic, 
he asked himself and others: is all this necessary? In 
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the Freemasons 





books published since the war he showed that Free- 
masonry was not in its origins hostile to religion. It was 
only in the first years of the Third Republic, he pointed 
out, that Freemasonry slipped into agnosticism and 
then into atheism. In 1877 the Grand Orient deleted 
from its statutes the mention of the Great Architect of 
the Universe. Pére Berteloot charged the Grand Orient 
with being faithless to its own traditions. He liked to 
contrast the Grand Orient with English Freemasonry, 
which never veered away into atheism. 


WHAT PERE BERTELOOT SOUGHT 


These efforts were rewarded frequently by misrepre- 
sentation, ridicule and denunciations. Admittedly, such 
“peace talks” could be carried on only with the few 
Masons ripe for a joint examination into the real tradi- 
tions of Freemasonry. One of these was Marc Rucart, 
Radical Socialist and one-time leader in the Grand 
Orient. Writing in Le Monde of April 30-May 1, 1950, 
he declared: 


Neither in the writings of Pére Berteloot nor in my 
own mind has there been question of an agree- 
ment between the Church and Freemasonry... . 
It is a question, and not a negligible one, of a 
pacification of minds at least by means of an ex- 
amination of the complaints that brought about the 
measures taken by Rome in the 18th century. 


Humanly speaking, Pére Berteloot left this world with 
little ground gained. But it is hard to believe that the 
undiscouraged efforts of this gentle priest have had no 
impact at all upon the course of this historic conflict. 
Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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the meantime, Catholic social action has 
been weakened and slowed. 

A halt to all this talk may come as 
a result of an impressive appeal by 
Msgr. Francesco Olgiati, who has called 
upon Catholics of both Left and Right 
to cease their sterile disputes and get 
on with the business of building a so- 
cial order based on unadulterated Chris- 
tian principles. 

Writing in the December Rivista del 
Clero Italiano wpon the theme “That’s 
enough now,” this respected publicist, 
co-founder in 1914 of Vita e Pensiero, 
recalled that the fathers of Italian Cath- 
olic social action were not overawed 
by the “inevitable” triumph of the now- 
fading European Liberalism, just as 
they spurned the idea of diluting Cath- 
olic doctrine with socialism. They did 
not surrender to history, he said. They 
made history. We should do the same. 

Msgr. Olgiati’s article took the form 
of an open letter to Count Giuseppe 
Dalla Torre, a comrade of many years 
in the social apostolate. Together they 
witnessed the force of a Christian pro- 
gram pursued without regard to cate- 
gories of Left or Right and based di- 
rectly upon papal teachings. The day 
is long overdue in Italy for a return 
to that tradition. 


Australia’s Half-Open Door 


The subcontinent “down under” has 
a problem that is somewhat unique in 
this day and age. It suffers from under- 
population. Soon after World War IL 
it began: a program to attract more im- 
migrants. The ones Australia wants, 
however, are those from Europe and 
America. No Asians need apply. 

The acceptable ones are coming in 
at the rate of some 100,000 a year and 
will continue to be admitted at that 
rate for the next eight years. Reports 
all stress the fact that this influx is 
changing the face of the country. In- 
tegration of those from Central Europe 
and the Mediterranean area goes on 
with marked success. 

Asians, too, could be similarly inte- 
grated. This is proved by the resound- 
ing success of the Australian student- 
aid program. Some 3,500 Asian students 
in Australia are having, says a report 
from the University of Melbourne, a 
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striking effect on the thinking of the 
average Australian citizen. During the 
Christmas holidays, for instance, more 
families invited Asian students to their 
homes than there were students to go 
around. 

Little by little, then, the racial dis- 
crimination that has barred Asians from 
citizenship is being broken down. The 
day may not be far off when Au- 
stralia will realize, as we have begun 
finally to realize, that good citizenship 
does not depend on pigmentation. With 
a population of only 9 million at pres- 
ent, Australia is hoping to have 20 mil- 
lion by 1970. It could achieve that more 
quickly—and democratically—if it would 
open its doors fully. 


Amnesty and Malaya’s Reds 


The recent offer of amnesty to the 
Communists of Malaya was enough to 
strike a chill into the heart of anyone 
familiar with the Red methods of sub- 
version. Did the amnesty offer mean 
that Malaya’s Communist party would 
be given the opportunity to operate 
within the newly elected Government 
as a legitimate political party? The fear 
now appears unwarranted, since the 
Reds themselves on Dec. 29 rejected 
the deal proposed by Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, Chief Minister of the Fed- 
erated Malay States. 

In the seven and a half years the 
British have been waging war against 
the Malayan Communists, the Reds 
have proved themselves failures as 
guerrillas and nationalists. The British 
have been able to pen them into a 
limited area along the Thai border. 
They also stole the Reds’ thunder in 
a significant political move last sum- 
mer when they held free elections for 
a native regime which would have wide 
home-rule powers. In the vote the Ma- 
lays elected a strongly anti-Communist 
Government. The time seemed ripe to 
attempt peace talks since the Reds ap- 
peared to have their backs to the wall. 

Chin Peng, Malaya’s Communist 
leader, however, would have none of 
Tengku Rahman’s terms. The Chief 
Minister was willing to pardon the Com- 
munists and return them to civil life 
but he demanded that the party be 
dissolved. 


The war against Chin Peng’s guer. 
rillas is now expected to go on with 
renewed vigor. Moreover, though the 
problem of political subversion is by 
no means licked in Malaya, at least the 
Malayan Communist party has beep 
tagged by the new Government for 
what it really is—a threat to the security 
of the State. 


Maritain on the Human Person 


There have been many tributes to 
Jacques Maritain. There will be many 
more. His dedicated mind, imbued with 
a kind of prophetic zeal, has looked un- 
swervingly at the modern world and 
sought to resolve its conflicts. No mod- 
ern has spoken more profoundly on the 
central problem of our time—the human 
person. 

Not even a student of M. Maritain 
can find easy access to all his two-score 
books published since 1914. That is one 
reason why a very recent study, Mari- 
tain on the Nature of Man in a Chris. 
tian Democracy (Editions L’Eclair, 138 
rue Maisonneuve, Hull, Can. $4.25), is 
so valuable. Its author, Norah Willis 
Michener, Ph.D., has lovingly docu- 
mented the early formative influences 
on Maritain’s life and Maritain’s rela- 
tion to and critique of Bergson. But 
the body of her little book contains a 
detailed analysis of Maritain’s philoso- 
phy of the human person—as rational, 
free and social. She writes (p. 111): 

Maritain’s whole philosophy of the 

person, as rational, as free and as 

social finds its full development or 

culmination in the delineation of a 

philosophy for a democratic society 

which is to be organic, pluralist, 

personalist and theocentric. 
In developing her synthesis Mrs. Mich- 
ener ranges over the entire body of 
Maritain’s writings as well as those of 
others who help reveal his thought. 
Wherever possible her citations are in 
the original French, This will endear 
her to those who prefer not to read their 
Maritain through the distorting lens of 
a translation. 

Anton C. Pegis, president of the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
in Toronto, writes that this book is a 
“balanced presentation” of the mai 
texts of Maritain’s political philosophy. 
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Washington Front 


The opening of the second session of the 84th Congress 
produced some extraordinary effects even before it hap- 
pened. These were mostly due to trial balloons or “cal- 
culated leaks” emanating from the White House, though 
some may have been due to downright indiscretions on 
the part of underlings in our present divided Govern- 
ment, with the President away. 

The most curious of these effects had to do with 
foreign economic and military aid. Last year’s appropria- 
tion was $2.7 billion, but now it was allowed to be 
understood that the demand would be for about $5 
billion, give or take a few hundred millions. The press 
and radio were confused, even a Cabinet member like 
Secretary Dulles seemed to be flabbergasted. Yet the 
explanation was simple. 

When the Administration took office in January, 1953, 
I pointed out here that it was delighted to find itself 
with an unspent and wholly unexpected nest egg of 
some $6 billion in unspent funds, and I predicted that 
these would be spent first and thus succeeding budgets 
could be lowered. But I also predicted that this wind- 
fall would be dissipated sooner or later and that the 


Underscorings 


Administration would be back again. It had to be that 
this came about in an election year, and the politicians 
were dismayed. 

These unspent funds were in three categories: un- 
committed funds of about $2 billion; goods and services 
“in the pipeline” (Washington jargon for anything 
contracted for that is anywhere from on the drawing 
board to in the cargo ship unloading abroad), and 
committed funds for goods and services not yet in the 
pipeline, but contracted for and not delivered; these 
last two in about equal proportions. Now the reserves 
are approaching vanishing point and everybody is 
embarrassed: the Administration, because by law it 
must keep up those reserves—you can’t order from a sup- 
plier unless you can show him you can pay; the Con- 
gress, caught between repealing the laws and the neces- 
sity for tax reduction in 1956; and the press, because it 
did not catch the point of those diminishing reserves. 
The Adminstration finally had to admit the truth about 
the lowered budgets it had boasted of, but manfully 
explained that it would not in fiscal 1957 actually spend 
any more than this year. It takes sometimes three years 
between the drawing board and a tank or a plane. 

Other hassles developed in the pre-Congress period, 
but they will have to wait: highway financing, health 
financing, housing financing. The outlook for tax re- 
duction is not very bright. WiLrrip Parsons 


guage and literature, mathematics and 
natural sciences, library science, psy- 
chology and education. The academy 
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CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH KITS 
are now being distributed by the Cath- 
olic Press Association to prepare for 
full participation in CPM activities in 
February. Each includes plans for a sim- 
plified magazine rack, a poster, a bro- 
chure of hints and instructions, a ser- 
mon outline and a one-act play. Price: 
$1; from CPA, 150 E. 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


pA PRIEST, Rev. Albert Le Roy, 
SJ., has served as a regular member 
of the permanent staff of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in Geneva 
for some twenty years. This unusual 
arrangement was made by the Holy 
See at the explicit request of Albert 
Thomas, French Socialist leader and 
chief promoter of the ILO, who wanted 
to assure close liaison with Catholic 
social organizations. The post will be 
taken over after the first of the year 
by Rey. Joseph N. Joblin, S.J., who 
succeeds Fr. Le Roy, now retiring after 
his years of service. 
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B MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY is 
sponsoring a four-day conference, Jan. 
23-26, on “Interprofessional Coopera- 
tion for the Improvement of Our Health 
and Welfare,” as part of the celebration 
of its 75th anniversary year, June, 
1955-June, 1956. Experts in the fields 
of medical care, administration, educa- 
tion and research have been invited 
to the campus to discuss health-and- 
welfare problems. The conference is 
the third in a series of five to be held 
this academic year. Tickets may be 
obtained free upon application to the 
university's Department of Public In- 
formation (615 N. 11th St., Milwaukee 
3, Wis.). 


B THE AMERICAN BENEDIC- 
TINE Academy celebrated its eighth 
birthday Dec. 30. Its purpose is to “in- 
vigorate the tradition of learned work” 
and to “cultivate and transmit the best 
traditions of Benedictine life and 
scholarship.” Its sections include the- 
ology and Scripture, philosophy, lan- 


dictine Review, edited by Rev. Bona- 
venture Schwinn, O.S.B., Atchison, 
Kansas, and published at 528 High St., 
Newark, N. J. 


p THE JANUARY issue of Social Or- 
der, in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of Quadragesimo Anno, is 
devoted to a series of articles, “On 
Reconstructing the Social Order: an 
American Symposium.” The contribu- 
tors are: Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., as- 
sistant director, Social Action Depart- 
ment, NCWC; Goetz A. Briefs, profes- 
sor of economics, Georgetown Univer- 
sity; Rev. Leo C. Brown, S.J., profes- 
sor of economics, St. Louis University; 
David McCord Wright, William Dow 
Professor of Economics and_ Political 
Science, McGill University, Montreal; 
Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., pro- 
fessor of economics, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee. Social Order, pub- 
lished at 3908 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis 8, Mo., is 40¢ a copy or $4 a 
year. 
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Editorials 





Warning for the West 


The year 1956 promises to be a decisive one in the 
history of United States relations with Asia. Thanks 
to Mr. Khrushchev we have a pretty good idea of what 
the Soviets are up to in the area. In the light of their 
recent diplomatic moves, our own policy toward Asia 
needs re-examination. It would indeed be unfortunate if 
the reappraisal got bogged down in partisan politics, 
the usual danger in a Presidential election year. 


THE NEW SOVIET APPROACH 


In essence Soviet foreign policy has not changed 
since the days when “Uncle Joe” Stalin ruled the Krem- 
lin roost. It is being conducted, however, on a more 
ingenious and effective scale. Stalin may have had pro- 
Arab leanings. He apparently did not have the fore- 
sight to curry Arab favor by supplying Egypt with arms. 
Neither was he sufficiently adept at public relations to 
promote such traveling circuses as that recently put on 
by Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev for the benefit of 
India and Afghanistan. 

It would be a mistake to dismiss the Bulganin- 
Khrushchev junket as Soviet bluff and bombast. The 
Russian offers of economic aid, which accompanied the 
Soviet diplomatic maneuver, are insignificant when 
compared with the vast sums we have expended for 
economic and technical assistance in the same area. Yet, 
despite our largesse, the Russians have apparently scored 
a tremendous psychological victory in Asia. It is about 
time we began asking ourselves whether or not totalitar- 
ian Russia is on the way to becoming the champion of 
the people’s hopes in the eyes of that vast continent. 
As Russell D. Davenport has noted in his book The 
Dignity of Man (Harper, 1955): 


The world grants that we are better off, that we 
are more powerful and prosperous—maybe even 
happy. But this is not the point. The point is that 
we are no longer the champion of the people's 
hopes. To many millions of persons, it appears that 
what we have to contribute belongs to the past, 
not to the future; our cause seems to them the cause 
of the U, S. A. In their eyes the U. S. S. R. has taken 
over the “cause of all mankind.” 

How else explain the rousing reception given the Krem. 

lin’s emissaries in New Delhi and Rangoon? 


NO TIME FOR PANIC 


Whatever success the Russians may have had in put- 
ting across their propaganda, the West need not give 
way to rage or panic. Nothing would suit the Com. 
munists better than for us to indulge in noisy dispute 
over the desirability of cutting off economic and techni- 
cal assistance to “Asian ingrates.” Such a reaction would 
only serve to confirm Asia’s worst suspicions of our 


‘ motives. Surely we are capable of better than that. 


If Asia doubts our motives, as it is plain that nations 
like India and Burma do, then it is up to us to clarify 
them. The point to be gotten over is that defense al- 
liances are not the be-all and end-all of our foreign 
policy. Our primary concern is—and should be shown 
to be—that these countries remain free societies. 

Let us have a forthright attitude on colonialism wher- 
ever it exists. Let us show the world how determined 
we are that Asians shall not be merely some sort of 
prize to be won by the victor in a United States-Soviet 
tug of war. Then we might be in a position to send 
to Asia some outstanding diplomat who can set forth 
our case as vigorously as Mr. Khrushchev has put his. 


French Elections: They Might Have Been Worse 


Perhaps the best way to sum up the results of the ballot- 
ing in France on January 2 is to say that they might 
have been worse. The Communists and their allies, for 
instance, might have won a majority of the’627 seats in 
the National Assembly, or they might have succeeded 
in forming an alliance with the Socialists and recon- 
stituting the pre-war Popular Front. Or the Poujadists 
might have come even closer than they did to repeating 
the triumph of the Gaullists in the 1951 election. For 
the time being, however, the story is bad enough. 
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No informed observer dared to hope that either of 
the moderate alliances—that led by Premier Edgar Faure 
or the one forged by ex-Premier Pierre Mendés-France- 
would win a clear-cut majority. It was generally antic 
ipated, too, that the Communists, simply by maintait- 
ing their past percentage of the popular vote, would gait 
another 15 or 20 seats in the Assembly, and that the 
Poujadist appeal to the irresponsible and the disgruntled 
might win half-a-dozen seats. What was not expe 
however, was the extent of the Communist gains- 
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from 103 seats in the old Assembly to about 150 in the 
new one—or the astonishing showing of the followers 
of young Pierre Poujade. The Poujadists will have more 
than 50 seats in the new Assembly. This means that 
nearly one-third of the Assembly have no faith in par- 
jiamentary institutions. 


ONLY EXTREMISTS GAIN 


All the talk in the press about election alliances may 
tend to obscure what happened to the individual par- 
ties. The Gaullists, who had 118 seats in the old As- 
sembly, were decimated. Much of their vote appears to 
have gone to the Poujadists. The Socialists had 104 
seats in the old Assembly; they will have considerably 
fewer than that in this one. The MRP, the Christian 
Democrats of France, and the Radical Socialists, who 
were split in two by the rivalry between Premier Faure 
and M. Mendes-France, also seem to have suffered jolt- 
ing losses. Since the voting in Algeria, which has 30 
Assembly seats, had to be postponed, it is not yet pos- 








sible to make an exact comparison between the two 
assemblies. But, obviously, only the extremist parties 
gained. 

What chance is there that the “moderate” parties 
might combine to give France stable government? 

Well, in the first place, “moderate” must be applied 
to French political parties only in a relative sense. Many 
of the moderates who follow businessman Antoine Pi- 
nay’s Independents would scarcely consider moderate 
the economic policies advocated by the Socialists or the 
Popular Republicans. 

Then, in the second place, these “moderate” parties 
are not merely divided from one another by conflicting 
social beliefs and personal rivalries; they are some- 
times, as is the case with the Radical Socialists, divided 
within themselves. Though coalitions of these parties 
will have to be formed to create viable cabinets, these 
groupings will be no more stable than were those in the 
old Assembly. The prospects for the future of France 
are highly unpropitious. 


TV and an Age of Pictures 


Anyone who saw the recent production by NBC-TV 
of The Caine Mutiny Court Martial must have realized 
how one “picture” can be worth a thousand or more 
words, Programs of this type are posing, for educators 
and for all concerned with the cultural life of our 
country, a problem new in its dimensions and challeng- 
ing in its consequences. 

Meeting at Princeton University on December 30, 
some 250 alumni of the Graduate College pondered 
“The Communication of Ideas.” It was agreed by the 
conferees that “people are turning more and more from 
printed information to pictures.” Perhaps, as Francis 
H. Taylor, director of the Worcester ( Mass.) Museum 
of Art, expressed it, this is simply because “the sheer 
bulk of printed materials is so great,” and is steadily 
becoming greater. The conference itself provided a 
dramatic illustration of the relationship between words 
and pictures. After seeing a 15-minute color film called 
A Communications Primer, the assembled scholars spent 
seven and a half hours discussing the problems in- 
volved. 


NO SNOBBERY ABOUT TV 


Mr. Taylor was forthright in urging his confreres to 
drop their intellectual “snobbery” about television. It 
has defects, he said, but these are more easily overcome 
than is the attitude of many educators who do nothing 
8 sit back and deplore the vulgarization of knowl- 
edge. 

There is little doubt that the age of the picture is 
with us, But let it not therefore be thought that the age 
of the word is gone forever. The past year has been 
one of the most prosperous in history for U. S. pub- 
lishers, Sales in bookstores have been from 8 to 18 per 
cent above the preceding year. 
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Indications mount that the age of the picture is even 
adding strength to the world of the book. Sales of books 
like The Caine Mutiny, Peter Pan, Heidi and No Time 
for Sergeants have boomed following TV shows based 
on them. The picture, however, still remains way out in 
front of the word in the number of people it can reach. 
The recent production of The Sleeping Beauty by the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet was seen by an audience estimated 
at 30 million. 


“VULGARIZATION” A DANGER 


There is, of course, the constant danger that culture 
will indeed be “vulgarized” by the steady encroachment 
of the picture-technique. But that danger can be met 
if those guiding the destinies of TV and other visual 
media realize their full responsibilities. Mr. Taylor, in 
his remarks at the Princeton meeting, told how classical 
music was somewhat “vulgarized” when Caruso’s voice 
was introduced to the millions through the imperfect 
recording methods of the day. But perhaps, he went on 
to remark, it was the very distortions in the records that 
gave hearers an appetite for the higher fidelity they 
could find by attending concerts. 

The relationship of picture and-word is a problem that 
will exercise educators above all others. How the use 
of the visual arts in many fields, including religion, can 
be made to assist, not destroy, the irreplaceable role 
of the written word, is the crux of the question. But 
parents ought also to be alert to the question. Their 
judicious suggestions that a TV program can lead to a 
book, or a book be used to enrich a program, may take 
some time and thought. But if these suggestions are 
made, children will grow up with some realization that 
words and pictures are natural associates; that they can, 
indeed must, go together. 
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Father Becker, S.J., a member of the Institute of Social Order, national 
Jesuit social-science research group at St. Louis University, is an econo- 
mist who has specialized in the economics of social security. 


GUARANTEED 
ANNUAL 
WAGE 


Joseph M. Becker 


Tue GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE has been 
chosen for the current academic year as the national 
collegiate debating topic. It is a good choice. Though 
the 1955 wave of guaranteed-wage negotiations has 
subsided, there will be other waves following in other 
years. Quiescent at the moment, the problem of the 
guaranteed wage is only hibernating. Now is a good 
time to stand quietly and look at it. 

At this time about a year ago the nation’s press was 
full of speculation on the battle looming between the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) and the auto in- 
dustry over the issue of the guaranteed annual wage. 
Would the issue be settled without a strike? And if 
it were, would the settlement be good for the industry 
and the country? 

There is no longer need to speculate on the first ques- 
tion. The issue was settled peaceably, because both 
labor and management were models of responsible be- 
havior in the negotiations, which ran from mid-March 
to early June. The UAW had given the auto companies 
three years’ warning that a plan was in the making. As 
the union developed its successive versions of the plan 
it made them public and invited criticism. Union spokes- 
men presented and defended the plan before learned 
societies and wrote articles about it in technical jour- 
nals. The union even established a Public Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of ten well-known economists and sub- 
mitted the plan to their ¢riticism. The country has prob- 
ably never seen a more thorough preparation or a more 
reasoned approach used by labor in making a new pro- 
posal to management. 

When the union was finally ready, in 1955, it an- 
nounced that, though it was determined to strike for the 
principle of the guaranteed wage, it was not wedded to 
the details of its plan and would accept reasonable 
modifications by way of compromise. 

Management, also, showed a great sense of respon- 
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' tive bargaining at its best... 








sibility. The Ford Company had not ignored the union’ 
three years’ warning, but had used the interval to pre. 
pare a constructive alternative plan of its own. Without 
such an alternative, negotiations would probably have 
degenerated into a stalemate. As it was, a precedent- 
shattering plan of guaranteed wages in a major industry 
was established without a strike. The New York Times 
said of the negotiations: “This is free American collec- 
a remarkable achieve- 
ment ... a landmark of industrial democracy in the 
United States.” 

The plan that emerged from the negotiations differed 
significantly from the original plan proposed by the 
union. It was restricted to employes with one year of 
seniority instead of ninety days; it paid 60 to 65 per 
cent of take-home pay for 26 weeks instead of 100 per 
cent for 52 weeks; and it did not allow the union a 
direct voice in determining disqualification provisions. 
(In comparison with State unemployment-insurance 
programs, it might be described as paying somewhat 
higher benefits to a more select group of employes under 
stricter conditions. ) 

The original plan probably would not have worked 
to the advantage of either the auto industry or the 
nation. As this writer argued in an article (Social Order, 
June, 1955) written while negotiations were still in 
progress, the plan’s undesirable effects on the distr- 
bution and production of income in the auto industry 
would have outweighed its desirable effects. But the 
contrary is true of the plan actually negotiated. 


EFFECTS ON DISTRIBUTION 


The immediate effect of the plan on the distribution 
of income will be to divert more income to unem- 
ployed workers. From what sources will the income be 
diverted? There are three main possibilities. It may be 
diverted from the purchasers of autos (in the form of 
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higher prices); from the owners and creditors of the 
auto industry (in the form of lower profits and interest 
payments ); and from the employed workers in the auto 
industry (in the form of lower wages or of lower fringe 
benefits other than unemployment benefits). It will 
surprise many to hear that under the present plan all 
the income going to the unemployed workers will come, 
at least initially, from the last-named group, namely 
the employed workers of the auto industry. Yet this is 
clearly the conclusion to be drawn from the course the 
negotiations followed. 

The SUB plan (Supplementary Unemployment Bene- 
fits) agreed to by the auto companies did not represent 
an additional amount of money allocated by the com- 
panies to their employes. Before there was any agree- 
ment on the SUB plan, the companies had already 
agreed upon the total cost of the package to be granted 
to labor. The money that will go into the SUB fund and 
eventually to the unemployed is money that would have 
gone to labor in any case, in some form or other. 

The Ford Company stated publicly (apparently de- 
fending itself against the charge by other employers 
that Ford had failed to hold the line against the union ) 
that the SUB plan had not increased the size of the total 
economic package. The over-all size of the package, 
said Ford, “had already been established by a prior 
offer of another company in the industry,” namely, Gen- 
eral Motors. In agreeing to the SUB plan, therefore, the 
Ford Company was merely agreeing to allocate to SUB 
part of the money its employes were to receive in any 
case. As a matter of fact, at one point in the negotiations 
Ford offered to contribute somewhat more to the SUB 
fund, and it was the union that limited the contribu- 
tion to five cents per hour, preferring to take the dif- 
ference in other kinds of benefits, chiefly in the form of 
higher wages. 

The reaction of the skilled workers to the contract is 
significant. They complained and staged brief strikes 
after the terms of the contract became known. Though 
their dissatisfaction stemmed from a number of causes, 
it has generally been interpreted as including dissatis- 
faction with the trade of higher wages for the SUB plan. 

It seems reasonably clear, therefore, that the chief 
immediate effect of the present plan on the distribution 
of income will be to divert income from the employed 
to the unemployed workers in the auto industry. 

That would seem to be a desirable effect. It results 
in the burden of unemployment being shared among 
those more able to bear it. In the jargon of today, it 
“socializes” the burden of unemployment. In that respect 
it is a practical application of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body—the displeasure of some of the higher- 
skilled and more secure workers to the contrary notwith- 
standing, 

Are there no undesirable effects the plan might have 
on the distribution of income? What of the possibility 
that benefits will go to unintended recipients? There 
are three such possible groups of recipients: high- 
seniority employes, working violators (persons who 
draw unemployment benefits though not qualified ) and 
nonworking violators. Under the original plan these 
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groups presented serious problems; under the present 
plan they do not. 

It is not likely under the present plan that high- 
seniority employes will ask to be laid off first. Under 
the present plan there is a 35-per-cent differential be- 
tween benefits and wages, and it is not likely that 
many of these workers, the core of the working force, 
will prefer leisure to work at that cost. 

The situation of the working violators (those who 
manage to get both wages and benefits simultaneously ) 
is unchanged under the present plan; no SUB plan 
seriously increases the number of working violators. 

The third group, the nonworking violators, while 
always a problem, pose a much less serious problem 
under the present than under the original plan. A non- 
working violator is a person who manages to draw un- 
employment benefits though he does not fulfil the re- 
quirements of being able and willing to work. Four 
changes diminished the problem of the nonworking 
violator in the present plan. 


CHECKS ON ABUSES 


1. Where the original plan extended to employes hav- 
ing ninety days seniority, the present plan is restricted 
to those with a full year of seniority. Many fringe 
workers are thus excluded from the plan, and non- 
working violators come chiefly from the fringe workers. 

2. Where the original plan provided 100 per cent of 
take-home pay, the present plan provides only 60 to 65 
per cent of take-home pay, thus leaving an incentive to 
prefer work over leisure. 

3. The original plan would have granted the union a 
voice in setting disqualification standards. This would 
have resulted in less strict standards for SUB than are 
currently in force in most State unemployment-insur- 
ance programs. The present plan prevents that by re- 
quiring a worker to be eligible for the State benefit 
in order to receive the SUB benefits, thus assuring SUB 
disqualifications at least as strict as the regular State 
disqualifications. 

As a matter of fact, the SUB disqualifications are 
stricter than the State disqualifications in three impor- 
tant instances: as regards voluntary quitting, strikes and 
the definition of suitable work. 
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4. The definition of suitable work in the present plan 
explicitly includes other work—presumably less desir- 
able work—in the same plant or in other plants of the 
company in the same area. An exception to this rule is 
made only in the case of three highly skilled groups: 
tool and die workers, maintenance and construction 
workers, and power-house employes. These cannot be 
required to accept work outside their respective de- 
partments. 


EFFECTS ON PRODUCTION 

Effects on production under the present plan will not 
differ materially from those under the original plan. If 
the present plan increases production at all, it will be by 
way of inducing the auto companies to use a given work 
force more continuously and therefore more effectively. 





Collective Bargaining, U. S. Style 


Wage controversies in the United States today 
are generally carried on in a milieu different 
from that prevailing at the time of Quadragesimo 
Anno. American workers do not question the jus- 
tice of the wage contract, in contrast to the views 
of the Socialists whose theories the Pope rejected. 
They are often indifferent to the idea of sharing 
in ownership, profits or management of industry, 
a proposal suggested by the Pontiff as a means 
of improving upon the wage contract. They are 
interested in a living wage, although their con- 
cept of conventional necessities makes this some- 
thing more than the frugal and decent comfort 
envisioned by Leo XIII... . In practice, organ- 
ized labor does not push its theoretical views un- 
duly. Unions have generally hesitated to raise 
wages to the point where firms fail and unemploy- 
ment results. Where this has happened, it usu- 
ally affects an inefficient firm unable to meet com- 
petition at going wages. Such situations were 
explicitly excluded by the Pope, when he warned 
against excessive wages which would ruin a busi- 
ness and cause its workers to be idle. 
Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 
“The Message of Quadragesimo Anno Today” 
Social Order, January, 1956 











Unemployment is now very expensive for the auto com- 
panies, and they may seek to diminish it by more care- 
ful management, especially by smoothing out the sea- 
sonal fluctuations of their industry. 

If the company refers its unemployed workers to 
other jobs within the plant, under the wider definition 
of suitable work contained in the SUB agreement, this 
also will result in a work force used more continuously. 

The Journal of Commerce recently carried a story 
based on an interview with John Bugas, vice-president 
of the Ford Company. After recounting how the change 
of models was accomplished more expeditiously in 1955 
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than ever before, with relatively few layoffs and only 
for comparatively short periods, the article concluded; 
“This year the change-over period has constituted a dry 
run under the unemployment-benefit plan, since such 
benefits will not be paid until after next June.” 

Are there any possibilities that in some of its opera- 
tions the plan will decrease employment and therefore 
production? The chief possibilities are two: SUB may 
decrease employment, either by increasing the cost of 
labor or by increasing the number of nonworking viola- 
tors. Neither possibility is highly probable. As explained 
before, SUB has thus far not increased the cost of labor 
to the auto companies, but merely altered the com. 
ponents of the cost. Also, as explained before, the 
present plan does not significantly aggravate.the prob- 
lem of the nonworking violator. 

It would therefore seem that the desirable effects of 
the SUB plan outweigh any undesirable effects on 
either the distribution or production of income in the 
auto industry. 

A word of caution must be added. The UAW has 
announced that it intends to approach the original plan 
more closely in future negotiations. As a matter of fact, 
it has already negotiated contracts which are more 
liberal than the Ford and General Motors contracts- 
for example, with the Allis-Chalmers Company. As the 
provisions of the plan change, its effects on distribution 
and production will need to be reassessed. 

The SUB plan in the auto industry is only one of 
several such plans established in other industries in 
1955. Many more, each showing individual differences, 


. will probably be negotiated in the next few years. 


Low this proliferation of private plans undesirable? 
Would it not be better simply to expand and liberalize 
the existing governmental system of unemployment 
benefits and get rid of these complicating private addi- 
tions? 

In that innocent-looking question is contained the 
most important issue of all. The answer will depend on 
how one thinks the principle of subsidiarity should 
operate. Some social scientists and government admini- 
strators have answered the question with an emphatic 
“Yes.” But others, this writer included, welcome a com- 
bined governmental and private-group system. 

In such a system, the government should supply 
basic benefits—say, 50 per cent of take-home pay for half 
a year—on somewhat easy terms to nearly everybody 
in the non-agricultural labor force, and stop at that. 
There will then be room for private plans to provide 
somewhat higher benefits to select groups on stricter 
conditions. There will be scope for the ingenuity of 
labor and management to solve their own individual 
problems in ways that are best for their own individual 
industries and companies. 

Because this guaranteed-wage trend has made room 
for private initiative in an area which hitherto has been 
for all practical purposes a government monopoly, it 
has given the operation of the principle of subsidiarity 
a needed shot in the arm. 
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‘Right to Work” 


in Scotland 


Benjamin L. Masse 


Over THE YEARS many a strike has been broken 
by the use of scabs, by publicity, by injunctions or by 
calling out the militia. For the first time, so far as this 
writer knows, a strike has just been broken by a pastoral 
letter. 

On December 4, Archbishop Donald A. Campbell of 
Glasgow, Scotland, Bishop James Scanlan of Mother- 
well and Bishop James Black of Paisley issued a joint 
pastoral condemning those “who make it their profession 
and business to promote class war and stir up strikes in 
factories, regardless of the inevitable misery they cause 
in ever widening circles.” The bishops denied that such 
men truly have the good of workers at heart. On the 
contrary, their “evil machinations” are aimed at the 
spread and eventual triumph of communism. The bish- 
ops appealed to workers to repudiate a leadership 
that had brought suffering and distress to so many. 

Though the pastoral mentioned no names, it was 
clearly aimed at a paralyzing strike of 7,500 workers 
against three Rolls Royce plants in the Glasgow area. 
The impact on the walkout was shattering. Within two 
weeks, most of the men, openly rebelling against the 
strike leader, a Communist, had returned to their jobs. 


RULES FOR JUST STRIKE 


This intervention of the bishops, though unusual, was, 
of course, no more than an exercise of their pastoral re- 
sponsibility. The Church has consistently taught that 
certain conditions must be fulfilled before workers may 
justly exercise the right to strike. In the Rolls Royce 
stoppage, the bishops were obviously persuaded that 
several of these conditions had not been met. Notably, 
the unions involved had not exhausted all peaceful 
means, including use of the grievance machinery, be- 
fore ordering the men “to hit the bricks.” The bishops 
seized the occasion to restate the criteria of a just strike. 
Once the men, many of whom are Catholics, read these, 
they became convinced their strike was not just. 

One aspect of the Rolls Royce affair will be of more 
than ordinary interest to workers and employers in this 
country. The strike was called because the company re- 
fused to discharge a worker at the request of one of 
the unions. As punishment for working too much over- 
time, the union had taken away the man’s union card. 
The strike was called, that is, to enforce a union shop. 

Since at the present time the controversy in this 
country over “right to work” laws, which render illegal 
the union shop and all other types of union security, 
continues on its divisive way, what the Scotch bishops 
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had to say on compulsory unionism may be helpful. 
They specify five principles governing the “closed shop.” 
Because of the importance of the matter, I quote the 
principles in full: 


1. Always we should stand in the first place for 
the individual’s right to work and for his freedom 
to labor where he will. Men are not born to be 
slaves. 

2. This freedom is not absolute, but may have 
to be curtailed when the rights of others are 
threatened. 

3. Therefore, in some factory or group of fac- 
tories, or even an industry, when it is proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt that the general welfare and 
protection of the workers demand it, it would not 
be unlawful to institute the closed shop. 

4, With the strength of the trade-union movement 
today and the general readiness of employers to 
cooperate with trade unions, we believe that the 
need for the compulsory closed shop is by no means 
universal. 

5. Where the closed shop is instituted, safeguards 
should be taken to ensure that the rights of the 
individual are not likely to be jeopardized or work- 
ers ‘victimized by some pressure or power group 
among their fellow workers. 


CLOSED SHOP NOT IMMORAL 


The bishops use the term “closed shop,” which may 
mean either a closed shop in the strict sense of the term, 
or what we know over here as a “union shop.” The dif- 
ference is that where a closed shop prevails the em- 
ployer is allowed to hire only union members, whereas 
under a union shop he may hire anybody he pleases. 
In both cases workers must maintain their union mem- 
bership in order to hold their jobs. 

The principles enumerated by the bishops would 
appear to apply to the union shop as well as the closed 
shop, though perhaps, since it is a smaller restriction 
on the freedom of workers, with somewhat less force 
to the union shop. 

The Scotch bishops do not, therefore, regard the 
closed shop as an intrinsically immoral arrangement. 
If it were immoral in itself, they could not permit its 
use even where “the general welfare and protection of 
the workers demand it.” They give it as their opinion, 
however, that the need for the closed shop, in the cir- 
cumstances today existing in Britain, is “by no means ° 
universal.” The reason for this belief is that British 
unions now enjoy a large measure of security. Not only 
are they strong in themselves, but employers are gen- 
erally prepared to recognize and deal with them. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, the bishops close 
their letter with a warm reaffirmation of their belief in 
trade unions. They would like to see all their working 
people play an active part in them. Indeed, they say: 
“We urge them to do so now more than ever in order 
that these admirable institutions may be always truly 
representative and democratic.” 

The latest word from Glasgow is that rank-and-file 
non-Communists are organizing and hope to regain con- 
trol of their unions at the next elections. 
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Southern Italy: 
Land Reborn 


John |. Navone 


Evrovr and all the world are today watching the 
regeneration of Southern Italy. There the political battle 
for men’s loyalties has reached a climax. The South is 
the cockpit of Italy, and it is there that the future of 
the Italian Republic may well be decided. 

For centuries the barren, teeming southern two-fifths 
of Italy, which is home to 37 per cent of the nation’s 
people, has been a vast poorhouse. World War II, 
which destroyed 28 per cent of the South’s already 
lagging industrial capacity, seemed the final blow. Hun- 
dreds of men, young and old, unable to work because 
there were no jobs, lounged in scores of squalid town 
squares. Of every 1,000 Southern Italians, only 308 were 
employed. Better-off Southern Italians lived four and 
five in a room; the destitute inhabited caves, for in many 
villages there had been no new building for a hundred 
years. 

Since the war, the Italian Government has poured 
millions of lire into the South in an all-out effort to 
bring economic health to the land and people of this 
backward area. New plows broke three feet of earth 
where for centuries the surface had been barely scratch- 
ed by the ancient ox-drawn implements. New land was 
cleared, fertilized and irrigated at Government expense. 
New peasant proprietors for the first time tilled their 
own fields, which they had bought from the wealthy 
landholders. 


NEW FACE OF THE SOUTH 


Should nostalgia ever call the former Calabrian or 
Apulian emigrant back to his home, he will find little 
to remind him of former days. Soon it will be beyond 
recognition. In the Tuscan Maremma, in sun-hammered 
Lucania, trails have become roads; roads have been 
transformed into highways. The wilderness has been 
cleared. , 

If the former emigrant goes to Rome, he can ex- 
amine the blueprints of farmhouses, resembling Swiss 
chalets, that are now beginning to scatter life over the 
desert. The great Sila plateau and the Caulonian plains 
of Calabria are typical of the seven official zones of the 





Mr. Navone, S.J., who keeps in close touch with Italy 
through relatives there, is a student of philosophy at 
Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane, Wash. 
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land reform. Here the land has been divided and plant- 
ed and has begun to pay under the new small peasant 
proprietors. 

With the whole face of Southern Italy changing, the 
North will not be long in feeling the effects. Since the 
days of Italy’s unification in 1870, the taxes of the North 
have been drained off into the economically deficient 
South. Now industrial towns and cities will rise up in 
the South too. But growth will be slow and gradual. 
New markets will create new industries. People with 
money to spend will create a demand for commodities, 
but the people do not yet have the money. The March, 
1955 issue of Esteri reported that Italv’s per-capita an- 
nual income was only $385 in 1954. 


FINANCIAL BLOOD TRANSFUSION 


In June, 1955 hopes soared high in the South. 
A $70-million World Bank loan, the largest European 
development credit granted by the bank to date, went to 
Italy's Cassa per il Mezzogiorno (Southern Develop- 
ment Fund), the special Government agency set up in 
1950 to push a 12-year, $2-billion Southern economic- 
revival program. Hampered by petty politics and insuf- 
ficient funds ($180 million yearly), the Cassa moved 
slowly, but results are already apparent. Under the 
stimulation of this new prosperity, private investors have 
poured $329 million into the region. The Cassa has 
built 18,000 new farmhouses and 1,800 miles of road, 
and has increased electrical consumption by 43 per 
cent. It has created about 200,000 full-time jobs and 
added 2 per cent to the national income. 

As of October, 1954 it had redistributed 1.16 million 
acres of land, making proud landowners (of 10-15-acre 
farms) out of 90,000 peasants. Other detailed projects 
are still to come: safe drinking water for 1,200 towns, 
irrigation projects, construction of 1,300 miles of new 
roads and rehabilitation of 6,400 miles of old ones, new 
hotels to attract tourists. 

Last June’s World Bank loan, in which the Bank of 
America has a $5-million share, will finance a $20- 
million irrigation project to triple the annual value of 
the Catania plain’s agricultural production by 1967 
and create 10,000 new farm jobs in the immediate area. 
Another $20 million will help private investors finance 
seven new factories (fertilizer, fruit processing, cement, 
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chemicals and medicine, pulp and paper, woolens). 
The remaining $30 million will build eight power pro- 
jects to increase Southern Italy’s electric generating 
capacity by one-sixth. Through such loans Italian dreams 
become a reality. 


MORAL REPERCUSSIONS 


The implications of an economic revival for Southern 
Italian morality will be tremendous. The July issue of 
Italian Affairs revealed the discrepancy in morals be- 
tween North and South when it stated that thrice as 
many crimes had been reported in Naples as in Milan 
during 1953, though these two cities have populations 
of about the same size, The hitherto wretched economic 
state of the South has spawned begging, disease and 
prostitution on a grand scale. Hundreds of thousands 
of peasants used to present themselves a few hours 
before dawn in the squares of the big communes to 
offer their services for work. When the contractor ar- 
rived, only a portion of these were taken on. Those left 
without work cursed the society that proved incapable 
of ensuring everyone a loaf of bread and a hopeful 
future. 

But what if the peasant were fortunate enough to be 
employed? The daily wage in Southern Italy is about 
$1.25 for men and $.80 for women. Furthermore, the 
average farm worker in the South works only 78 days 
ayear. In Campania he can find work for only 43 days 
and in Sicily for only 77. This points to another factor 
differentiating North and South. In Lucania, in the 
South, for example, 65 per cent of the income comes 
from the land, whereas in Lombardy, in the North, only 
17 per cent comes from that source. Industrialized Lom- 
bardy, with only one-eighth of the national popula- 
tion, produces nearly one-third the national income. 

The Italian Government realized that the problem is 
not only economic but moral. The Cassa agency was 
created to provide homes for the poor, because Italians 
have always realized that a proper home environment is 
essential to rebuilding the family and the nation. The 
organization builds communities of attractive redtiled 
homes with gardens in localities where the inhabitants 
can find opportunities for work. By October, 1954 it had 
completed over 111,000 such dwellings. This figure does 
not include a far greater number built by various co- 
operatives and private firms. By rebuilding homes, Italy 
is also rebuilding its family life. 


NEW LIFE ON THE LAND 


The new proprietor pays $3,000 for his farm over a 
30-year period. Each farm costs the Government ap- 
proximately $6,000. The yield from these farms is al- 
ready twice that of farms in the same area not sharing 
in the benefits of the reconstruction program. Within 
walking distance of each set of farmhouses, a com- 
munity center is either reconstructed or built anew. 
Every community is provided with a church and resi- 
dent priest. A nursery run by sisters, a first-aid station, 
aclubhouse, a large meeting room where movies can be 
shown and a cooperative grocery store are found in 
every center. The farmers are instructed in the latest 
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methods of scientific farming and husbandry and given 
fertilizers, seeds, vines and young fruit trees. The Gov- 
ernment gives tractors and other equipment to the 
community cooperative. 

Santa Maria di Respeccia, Gaudiano. Borgo Appio 
and scores of other new rural villages mean far more 
than the increased production of foodstuffs. They mean 
that many former cave and tenement dwellers are being 
given a sense of personal dignity and encouragement 
to participate in the social life of their communities. 

A new life has begun for the former victims of pov- 
erty, who are now buying dress and suit material, shoes, 
bicycles, kitchen implements, even toys. 


AMERICA AND ITALY 


Now that the period of Italy’s postwar tutelage is 
almost over, America’s task becomes that of helping 
Italy to grow stronger in her own right. It is doubtful 
whether the United States can ever become an adequate 
market for Italy’s agricultural exports. American tour- 
ism, even on a grand scale, can hardly serve as a decid- 
ing factor in the difficult national economy. What we 
can do, through more humane immigration policies, is 
to open our doors wider to Italy’s surplus population. 
For despite every remedial measure, unemployment in 
Italy cannot be brought below the 2-million mark. 
America should also take the lead in establishing a long- 
range international resettlement program of adequate 
proportions. 

Italy simply cannot go ahead fast enough to satisfy 
some Americans. They fail to appreciate the stubborn 
practical difficulities confronting the Italian Govern- 
ment. Many, for example, were disappointed with the 
outcome of the Sicilian elections of June. 1955, in which 
the Communists polled 30.6 per cent of the vote. (It 
was 30.2 in 1953). Why, they wonder, cannot the Gov- 
ernment win public confidence faster? 

Government surveys help to explain why middle-of- 
the-road parties in Italy, as elsewhere. find the going 
hard. They show that nearly two per cent of Italians 
live in cellars, garrets or warehouses. Nearly 90,000 fami- 
lies live in caves. All in all, nearly one-fifth of the 
entire population lives in subnormal housing conditions. 
More than 7 per cent never have meat, sugar or wine, 
and another 8 per cent have these items only infre- 
quently. With the exception of the Portuguese and 
Greeks, the Italians have the lowest daily calorie-con- 
sumption rate in Europe. Some 2.7 million families are 
still in the “impoverished” bracket. 

The Abbé Pierre has observed that every society has 
a law that can be called the law of life or death. It 
is this: a society becomes decadent when it orientates 
its activities toward bettering the lot of those who 
are already comfortable, leaving the surplus, if any, 
for the poor. Conversely, a society finds harmony and 
prosperity when an essential aim of its activity and 
production is to satisfy the needs of those who are in 
want. If the Abbé Pierre’s observation is correct—and 
I believe that, at least in the case of countries like 
France, Spain and Italy, it is—then Italy seems to be on 
the right track. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 





Modern Art 


How to Judge It 


Last May, the Citizens Union Research Foundation, 
Inc., published in a number of ranking American 
papers, as a full-page advertisement, an article by 
Huntington Hartford that had originally appeared in 
the American Mercury under the title “The Public Be 
Damned.” The writer therein heartily attacked modern- 
istic art, especially as it appears in the guise of paint- 
ing, and talked refreshing common sense. 

He rightly demanded that pictures represent some 
recognizable subject and devastatingly adduced a few 
statements from some very arty art magazines to point 
up the kind of confused, meaningless and empty 
verbiage by which certain contemporary critics try to 
explain—or worse, to praise—equally confused and 
empty paintings. Here is a sample: “The shock of the 
impact of these disgusting paintings should have indi- 
cated what a fine artist he was. .. . By throwing quality 
away, quality is what he attains.” 

The importance of Mr. Hartford’s statement does not 
lie in the fact that he disapproves of modern art (a 
distinction must be made between “contemporary” and 
“modern,” for there are many gifted artists today who 
want no part with the “modern”). It lies rather in the 
fact that, whereas adverse criticism can make itself 
heard and perhaps even heeded, in Europe particu- 
larly, the steam-roller tactics of many devotees and 
critics of modern art in this country rather succeed in 
squelching most vocal opposition. The impression is 
thereby created that there is a universal acceptance 
of what I can only call modernistic lunacy. 


“MODERN” NOT UNIVERSAL 


But the acceptance is not general. Mr. Hartford, who 
is not only in the fortunate position of possessing the 
A. & P. fortune but is also an art patron and collector, 
took his case before the American public, breaking at 
one stroke through the monopoly on information hith- 
erto held by the modernistic clan. More than 2,000 
letters were received in reply and about 85 per cent 
of them approved of Mr. Hartford’s stand. 

Those who tenaciously cling to their monopoly of 
information on modern art have bitterly resented Mr. 
Hartford’s attempt to break through directly to the 
public. Thus, one critic, who does not stoop to any- 
thing so low as a factual rejoinder, simply implies that 
Mr. Hartford's stand is “undemocratic” and undercuts 
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Erik Larsen 


“artistic freedom’—while he exhorts newspapers not 
to accept similar advertisements in the future. 
What's it all about? During my career as teacher, 
writer and lecturer on art I have encountered scores 
of Americans who confess to utter confusion when 
confronted with modern art. Their perplexity seems to 
stem from the absence of, or rather, their ignorance 
of, essentially identical standards by which artistic pro- 
ductions can be judged, whatever be the period of 
time of their making. In other words, there are not two 
different philosophies of art, one covering the period 
from the cave paintings to, say, 1900, and another 
specially adapted to the needs of the 20th century, 
Art, like the rest of man’s culture and higher aspira- 
tions, is harmoniously integrated into the mainstream 
of man’s intellectual endeavors. There exist no reasons 
whatever—spiritual, philosophical or anthropological- 


‘ why a radically new approach should be mandatory for 


the artistic expression of the last two generations. 

The average citizen’s bewilderment is further height- 
ened by various secondary aspects of the question. The 
word “art” itself has been so bandied about that little 
clear conception of the original meaning is left. Art to 
the man in the street is a magazine cover, Aunt Mary 
painting water colors, points and dots on a white back- 
ground suitably framed. Moreover, the intellectual con- 
fusion of the postwar periods gave rise to theories 
that attempted to justify an art no longer based upon 
reality but an art, which, in the words of André 
Malraux, “annexed reality to art.” 

Modern painters and sculptors too often live in a 
world of their own pretending in order to express 
themselves through means and _ thought-patterns 
adopted ad hoc and thus deliberately severing all lines 
of communication. They completely and intentionally 
break with the rest of humanity, which normally should 
constitute their audience, in order to affirm the thesis 
that “nature and art are two entirely dissimilar phe- 
nomena.” In other words, it is the official belief of some 
modern artists and art critics that our contemporary 
art, largely symbolic, can of its very nature be intelligi- 
ble only to an esoteric minority. 

Exponents of these trends, in spite of their repeated 
assertions to the contrary when under attack, are 
actually undemocratic, in the sense that they openly 
refuse to create, in a widely understandable manner, 
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forms that affect the feelings of a large majority. As 
the Belgian philosopher and esthetician Edgard de 
Bruyne writes: “A purely subjective expressionism like 
that of certain lunatics may be of great individual 
value; but it cannot truly be art, as long as it remains 
absolutely incomprehensible and does not express any- 
thing to the rest of mankind.” 


STANDARDS NEEDED 


I mentioned earlier our need for standards and, I 
might well add here, standards more stable, inde- 
pendent and universal than those based merely on 
personal likes and dislikes. These standards, moreover, 
should be applicable to all arts, ancient as well as 
modern. In recent times, Jacques Maritain and others 
have successfully interpreted the teachings of the medi- 
eval scholastics in this context. 

A similar interpretation can be made from the body 
of the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. In the course 
of various treatises, he set down a number of esthetic 
propositions eminently qualified to lead one toward an 
enlightened evaluation of different art forms. The key- 
stone of St. Thomas’ thought consists in his definition 
of beauty: pulchrum est quod visum placet (the beauti- 
ful is what pleases when seen). St. Thomas implicitly 
includes other esthetic categories, such as the tragic 
and the ugly, in this definition of beauty, so long as a 
certain pleasure remains in the perception. In order 
to understand him correctly, we must bear in mind 
that the word “beautiful” had a much wider and 
fuller meaning for the scholastic thinkers of the Middle 
Ages than it had, for example, for the Greek philoso- 
phers. 

In each of St. Thomas’ subsequent approaches to a 
complete definition he repeatedly insists on the prifne 
importance of truth and clarity: pulchritudo habet 
claritatem (beauty has clarity); pulchritudo splendor 
veritatis (beauty is the splendor of truth). 

If I may take these hints of St. Thomas and try to 
expand them into a sort of popularized abstract, they 
would run something as follows. 

The function of a work of art is to produce the 
beautiful taken in the esthetic sense; or to adorn any 
human production with beauty. In the latter sense, 
beauty does not remain any longer a unique purpose. 
It takes on something of a utilitarian purpose. A prime 
example of this would be religious art. When some- 
thing evil or wrong is represented in art, a firm con- 
science and solid virtue should, in theory, be capable 
of distinguishing between the beauty of the representa- 
tion and the evil represented. In practice, we are 
agreed that it is morally wrong for an artist to glorify 
evil; to array it with some beauty is not a sufficient 
excuse. 


HOW ART GETS DONE 


A work of art in the course of its production goes 
through two stages, conception and execution. Execu- 
tion means to proceed in such wise that others are 
able to perceive, by means of understandable signs, 
the same order or logical sequence as the artist per- 
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ceived. In other words, the artist expresses himself 
by signs, as in painting or music. Art is a kind of 
language that must remain comprehensible. In order 
to learn how to make use of this language, the appren- 
tice artist has to get acquainted with rules based upon 
tradition. After the rules are mastered, the artist ac- 
quires the right to a certain freedom, but the principle 
remains that the psychological “lines of communica- 
tion” must be kept open and the flow of comprehen- 
sion allowed to move freely between the artist and 
the society of which he is an integral part. 


TWO QUESTIONS 


When confronted with a work of art, therefore, the 
first criterion of judgment should be the question “is 
this work good or bad in an artistic sense, and is it 
technically as good as was possible in the period of 
its creation?” 

These last words are extremely important, for in 
order to understand a work of art it is necessary not 
only to comprehend the work itself, but also the 
period in which it originated. A primitive Assyrian 
sculptor cannot be judged by the standards of the 





Erik Larsen, who took his licentiate in archeology 
and the history of art at the University of Louvain 
in 1941, has held, among other posts, the assignment 
of visiting professor of the history of art at George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. He is the 
author, in addition to many articles in magazines 
of art history, of P. P. Rubens; with a Complete 
Catalog of His Works in America (Antwerp, 1952). 
He has in preparation a work on the philosophy of 
art. 





time of Michelangelo. On the other hand, a man paint- 
ing like Rembrandt today would be only a weak imi- 
tator. This is true because the conception of a work 
of art must show some creative originality. This spark, 
this inspiration, as it must be called, marks the differ- 
ence between the craftsman and the artist. 

If the non-professional still runs into difficulties in 
determining the degree of technical perfection inherent 
in a given period of time, that is precisely where the 
advice of a qualified critic, art historian or expert 
should be sought. Whether the work under judgment 
is a medieval sculpture, an impressionist canvas, a 
Dali, a Rouault or a so-called modern “primitive,” a 
thoughtful estimate of the technical component would 
soon lead to a preliminary judgment as to whether the 
work may at all lay claim to being artistic or deserves 
rather to be judged an indifferent production. 

Once the technical competence of the work in its 
period is established, then one may go on to determine 
the elements of clarity and truth which will eventually 
determine its full artistic stature. 

If we may paraphrase the Psalmist and St. Thomas, 
those who have eyes will see, but it still remains true 
that even in modern art there must be something to 
be seen. 
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Two Painters: 
of Spain and of France 


EL GRECO 
By Antonina Vallentin. Doubleday. 316p. 
$7.50 


El Greco is a strange and enigmatic 
figure in the history of art. He had no 
predecessors and he left no followers. 
For two centuries after his death his 
work was looked upon as that of a 
madman or, at best, as that of a gifted 
artist gone astray in paths of eccen- 


| tricity. With the coming of Cézanne, 


El] Greco's style suddenly became in- 
telligible, curiously “modern,” and since 
this rediscovery interest in the man 
and his work has steadily grown. 

It is not easy to write a biography 
of El Greco, as very little is known of 
his life—that he was born in Crete, 
emigrated to Venice, visited Rome, 
came to Toledo and there remained 
until his death. His places of residence 


| in Toledo are known, and an inventory 


of his belongings at the time of his 
death exists, along with his will and 
numerous contracts and_ records of pic- 
tures painted in Toledo. He is known 
to have had a son, Jorge Manuel. 

Almost everything else in the life of 
E] Greco is uncertain. Typically, mys- 
tery surrounds even his death and 
burial. The cause of his death in 1614 
is not known, though he had been in 
failing health for some time. He was 
buried in San Domingo el Antiguo in 
Toledo. Four years later the church 
was undergoing restoration, and appli- 
cation was made to remove his body 
and that of his daughter-in-law, which 
rested in the same vault. This brief re- 
quest is the last official mention of El 
Greco. No exhumation was ever re- 
corded and there is no evidence that 
El Greco’s body was ever removed to 
another site, but no modern excavation 
has revealed any identifiable trace of 
the artist’s last resting place. 

Antonina Vallentin is an experienced 
and successful biographer. Her reputa- 
tion was established some years ago by 
a distinguished book on Leonardo da 
Vinci, and since that time she has writ- 
ten a life of Goya and numerous other 
books, including a study of Albert Ein- 
stein. 


In her two previous biographies of 
artists she combined the story of the 
man with a penetrating interpretation 
of the artist’s work, the whole set 
against the era in which he lived. She 
has used the same method in her life 
of El Greco, and with telling success, 
The meager material available on the 
painter's life is rendered amazingly 
complete when placed against a de. 
tailed analysis of his work and the de- 
velopment of his creative vision. There 
is, of course, conjecture in Mme. Vallen- 
tin’s book, as in all books about E] 
Greco, but Mme. Vallentin poses and 
answers all questions with conjectures, 
with possibilities, probabilities, nearly 
always plausible, always intelligently 
psychological and always most interest- 
ing to consider. 

The author, moreover, obviously be- 
lieves that El Greco’s work is of prime 
interest, and that details about his life 
which do not directly bear upon a fuller 
and clearer revelation of his genius 
through his work are of less than sec- 
ondary import. Her critique of his work 
and the penetration and _ skill with 
which she analyzes the various stages 
of his development as an artist are the 
best part of her work. 

But not to be forgotten is the excel- 
lent account of the whole rich epoch- 
Spain’s golden age—which forms the 
background for the book. Though there 
is no direct evidence that El Greco ever 
saw them or knew them, still it is won- 
derfully fascinating to remember that 
he lived at the same time as St. Teresa 
of Avila and St. John of the Cross and 
that he could have passed them in the 
street in Toledo—as it is provocative to 
imagine his possible encounters with 
Cervantes or Lope de Vega. 

This newest biography by Mme. Val- 
lentin maintains an admirable balance 
between history and art and fills a 
much-needed place, for until its publi- 
cation there was no full-length study of 
El Greco in English combining reada- 
bility with scholarship, interpretative 
criticism with sound factual biography. 

A probable slip in the text (p. 162) 
has St. Aloysius Gonzaga living in 
Madrid “from 1581 until his death.” 
Without exaggerating the importance 
of such an error in a work of otherwise 
exemplary research and scholarship, let 
it at least be put on the record in a 
Jesuit publication that though he was 
in Spain in his boyhood as a court page, 
he went to Rome in 1585, where he 
entered the Society of Jesus and where 
he remained until his death six years 
later. CATHERINE M. VERGOTTI 
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PASSIONATE PILGRIM: The Life of 
Vincent Van Gogh. 

By Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson. Ran- 
dom House. 291p. $5 


With such a man as Van Gogh there 
is the danger of romanticizing, for his 
complexities could tempt an author who 
admires his art to see him only as a 
“misunderstood genius” who could not 
conform or be understood. 

The problems of “respectability,” 
“onformity” and “normality” may be 
raised concerning artists and their re- 
lation to the demands of art and so- 
ciety. Is it necessary to flout society’s 
standards of behavior, moral and social, 
in order to produce an atmosphere of 
creativity? This is a serious problem to 
face today, especially for people con- 
cerned with the redemption of society. 
The artist must have a normal place in 
the community and, in a more special- 
ized sense, the Christian artist in the 
Christian community, if we are to take 
arole of leadership in world culture. 

There is a twofold burden. On one 
side society must see the difference be- 
tween mature revolt and childish re- 
bellion. The former, through vision and 
insight, is concerned with deepening 
response to values. Many fine artists 
are involved in just such a search, yet 
they remain acceptable people of order- 
ly lives. The latter is nonconformity 
through immaturity and weakness, 
which shows up in disordered lives and 
peripheral behavior. The eccentrics who 
make the ordinary man afraid of art 
because of poses, fakery and unsavory 
lives are unfortunately more “colorful” 
and obvious than the quiet craftsman. 

Certainly poor Van Gogh was not a 
“fake,” but there is the danger of his 
admiring followers trying to imitate his 
external maladjustments, thinking there- 
by to find the source of his greatness. 
(One fears what Hollywood has in 
store in portraying his life.) Must a 
man be on the edge of madness to be 
great? Cries suffering Van Gogh: “Oh! 
If I could have worked without this 
accursed malady, what things I could 
have done!” 

Pity for him might cloud judgment 
and critical evaluation. The authors, 
Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson, a skil- 
ful and distinguished biographical team, 
have deftly, with candid, well-chosen 
facts, avoided romanticizing. The deep 
anguish of the artist is never sentimen- 
talized; the egoism of the man is not 
glossed over. His faults, his unreason- 
ableness, his failings in human relations, 
his failure to be a good man by the 
world’s standards, are revealed as his 
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achievements as an artist and his seek- 
ing for the good are examined. 


The tragedy of Vincent was that 
he could not express this good in 
any other way than by his pic- 
tures, which he steadfastly re- 
garded as second-best. 


This is the story of a man in ruthless 
pursuit of an ideal. It is a story of in- 
terest to any reader, not just art lovers. 
He and his whole family and the friends 
who tried to help him are made real— 
so real it is difficult to stop reading the 
book until the last page is reached with 
its tragic crescendo. We are grieved 
with his brother Theo, the one person 
who loved and believed in Vincent. 
We are horrified, touched, impatient, 
startled, puzzled and sad in turn as his 
father and mother, relatives, friends and 
fellow artists try to understand or help 
this harsh, lonely man. He drove him- 
self mercilessly; he demanded the im- 
possible of others. He died a suicide. 
“Love would have saved him, but he 
could not love.” 

MARGARET DAGENAIS 





LAND OF THEIR CHOICE: 

The Immigrants Write Home 

Edited by Theodore C. Blegen. University 
of Minnesota Press. 446p. $5.75 


It is surprising that this book was not 
prepared long ago. The material, vivid 
and significant, has been available for 
a century or more. But in the present 
work, the dean of the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota gives 
the first comprehensive narrative by a 
single national group of immigrants of 
their impressions of the United States. 
Dean Blegen assembled the volume 
from countless letters written by Nor- 
wegian immigrants. The new arrivals 
reported, for the benefit of friends and 
relatives at home, on their experiences 
and feelings in the “land of their 
choice.” “American letters,” as they 
were known, were read eagerly and 
were widely circulated by Norwegian 
newspapers. The letters constitute a 
fresh and important reflection of 
American life in the 19th century. 
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The letters cover the years from the 
first arrivals in 1825 to the late 1880's. 
They were written from almost every 
section of the country and not just 


from the two States west of Lake 
Michigan that became the “new 
Scandinavia.” There were even Nor- 


wegian pathfinders who publicized the 
advantages of one State over another. 

There is much of what one would 
expect to find in these accounts: the 
physical hardship of the ocean and Jand 
voyages; the marvels of the natural re- 
sources; the glorious freedom of op- 
portunity; the disappointments of those 


who did not find wealth and easy liv- 
ing handed to them; the cheating and 
defrauding that was dealt out to new- 
comers by both Norwegians and non- 
Norwegians. 

In addition, there is a great amount 
of specific information: on distances, 
soil condition, prices of all sorts of 
items; on health, housing, transporta- 
tion and job opportunities; on the estab- 
lishing of churches; and on differences 
among the various adherents of Luther- 
anism. There are only occasional re- 
ferences to the actual methods of mak- 
ing a living and to the day-by-day 
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routine of the housewife. The familiar 
did not receive such close attention as 
the new and strange. 

Nevertheless, the volume amounts ty 
an intimate diary on a monumental 
scale. The compilation has been made 
more fascinating by the work of the 
editor, who carefully selected the ma. 
terial to provide variety and _ sustaip 
interest. The translations are smoothly 
literate. This volume of first-hand his. 
tory furnishes a valuable panorama of 
U. S. history. These are the expres. 
sions and sentiments on which Americ 
was built. WiiuiaM G. Tyrren 


BISMARCK, THE MAN AND THE 
STATESMAN 
By A. J. P. Taylor. Knopf. 274p. $4.75 


Certain historical personages have with 
the passage of years seemed to assume 
the proportions of monoliths, possessed 
of only a single quality, motivated by 
only a single purpose. Such a figure is 
our own George Washington, posed 
across the centuries as an embodiment 
of heroism, influenced solely by a super 
human patriotism. Such a figure also, 
to a slightly lesser extent and ina 
somewhat different way, has been Otto 
von Bismarck. It is a great virtue of 
A. J. P. Taylor’s biography that it 
carefully but completely eradicates this 
simplified picture, restoring Bismarck 
as a complex human being who was 
affected by a variety of forces. 
Historical legend has had it, for ex 
ample, that Bismarck’s entire career was 
dedicated to the cause of immediate 
German unification. Mr. Taylor shows 
that, while this may have been a dream 
for the future, the Chancellor for a 
long time believed that it would not 
be accomplished in his own day. The 
author says that in 1866 Bismarck was 
no longer “the man in a hurry” he had 
been only four years earlier. 
Then [in 1862] he had believed 
that the national reconstruction of 
Europe could be carried through 
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in a year or two. Now he began 

to think that it would take genera- 

tions. He did not even aspire to 
bring in the south German states. 

Or take the endlessly repeated story 
that Bismarck plotted the whole Hohen- 
gollern candidature for the throne of 
Spain as a trap for France. According 
to the oft-heard version, this plot came 
to a successful and foreseen conclusion 
when the Prussian leader “falsified” the 
Ems telegram. But Mr. Taylor con- 
dudes that the candidacy of Leopold, 
“far from being designed to provoke 
a war with France which would com- 
plete the unification of Germany, was 
intended rather to make German uni- 
fication possible without a war.” 

Such interpretations as cited above 
are bound to arouse controversy among 
historians. Nevertheless, Bismarck, The 
Man and the Statesman is an important 
book, scholarly, provocative and read- 
able. H. L. Rorinor 


THE WORD 


The master of the feast, then, called to 
the bridegroom, and said to him, It is 
ever the good wine that men set out 
fist, and the worse kind only when all 
have drunk deep; thou hast kept the 
good wine till now (John 2:9-10; Gos- 
pel for Second Sunday after Epiphany). 





To say that Christ our Lord, the In- 
camate Son of God, stood treat, in a 
striking, ample way, to a crowd of peo- 
ple at a wedding reception might in- 
deed seem like cheapening and vul- 
garizing a sublime miracle. The fact 
remains, however, that the Saviour of 
the world did exactly that; without 
apology of any sort; at a strong hint 
from His own Mother. 

No doubt it would be possible to 
construct out of the wonder of Cana 
not only a case for marriage and a case 
for social conviviality, but also what 
might be termed a case for a case: for 
twelve bottles rather than one. Leaving 
aside, however, all such genial foolish- 
less, we may reasonably proceed to a 
sober discussion of the Catholic layman 
in relation to God’s creature, wine. 

lt must be obvious that the drink 
question is not commonly a problem of 
stict morality at all. The state of what 
is oddly called theological drunkenness 
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(i.e, when the use of reason is tem- 
porarily suspended) is, among normal 
Christian men, a phenomenon rare 
enough to be negligible. Indeed, the 
man for whom drink poses a problem 
will almost never become theologically 
drunk. An attempt, therefore, to deal 
with this troublesome matter in terms 
of strict moral theology will end by not 
touching the question in any realistic 
sense, 

No. The problem of drink for the 
earnest Catholic layman is a problem 
not of downright morality but of pru- 
dence and of downright holiness. The 
apt query, then, will not be, “How 
shall I drink so as never to be drunk?” 
but, “How shall I drink so as never to 
compromise, in any way, my layman’s 
service of God; how can I make the 
natural creature, wine, serve my super- 
natural ends?” 

In its simplest form, the true ques- 
tion for the truly Catholic man might 
prove to be, “Shall I drink?” 

Three alternative practical modes of 
procedure preseit themselves. 

A man, in his habitual posture toward 
liquor, may have no particular plan at 
all, This fellow drinks exactly as an- 
other type might eat: a substance is 
put before him, and he swallows it. 
Still, such primeval innocence may be 
recognized at once as a comparative 
rarity. Most of us fallen sons and 
daughters of blundering Adam and Eve 
are obliged, for a variety of reasons, to 
exercise some care and choice regard- 
ing the substances we swallow. 

The second practical possibility with 
reference to alcohol is to have a plan. 
On any one occasion I will take three 
drinks. I will never drink until the day’s 
work is finished. I will drink nothing 
but beer or perhaps wine. And so on. 
This, of course, is the method of de- 
liberate moderation, and, when actually 
reduced to faithful practice, it is, in 
the case of the normal man, not only 
adequate, but admirable. 

The final alternative for the good 
Catholic layman is total abstinence. The 
procedure may be quietly recommend- 
ed, and not merely as a security meas- 
ure. Placed in juxtaposition to the brief- 
est of Christ’s words from the cross, 
total abstinence inay be seen to possess 
reparatory value of uncommon aptness. 

An attitude toward drink can be 
legislated no more successfully than any 











“A book of 
great significance” 
—JACQUES MARITAIN 
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A Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian Studtes 
edited by John M. Oesterreicher 


HE FIRST of a series devoted to an intel- 

lectual and spiritual encounter between 
Christians and Jews. Studies by American 
and European scholars on the morality of 
the patriarchs, the book Kohelet, the trial 
of the Messiah, the Crucifixions of Mare 
Chagall, the enigma of Simone Weil, the 
spirituality of Abraham Heschel, the mean- 
ing of Shylock, the Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion, the Finaly case and other topics. 
Previews of works by Gregory Dix, Martin 
Buber, Victor Gollancz, Robert Graves. 


WILL HERBERG: “A very significant 
event in the developing ‘Jewish-Christian 
conversation’... In its overall design and 
in its individual contributions a work of real 


distinction.” 


Illustrated, $3.95. At all bookstores at 
Pantheon Books, Inc., N. Y. 14 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 

= information, write: 
a Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
100 Dujarie Hall Notre Dame, Indiana 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





APPOINTMENT CALENDARS for 1956—12 
pages printed on heavy paper—large size 
page—10 by 12 inches. For your desk. Date 
and feast day with ample space for memos. 
Your month at a glance. $1.00. Pio Decimo 
Press, St. Louis 15, Mo. 





DIOCESAN VOCATION DIRECTORS. Send 
for sample and prices of pamphlet “Our 
Daughter is a Nun.” Has high ecclesiastical 
imprimatur. J. J. Caesteckev, 5555 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Trish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”, 6”, 6144”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Towa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher. S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OH COME and devote the remaining years 
of your life to God’s service and His poor 
with the Little Brothers of the Good Shep- 
herd, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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LEMCA, Deland, Florida. 





ORDINATION & FIRST MASS REMEM- 
BRANCE CARDS. Dealers wanted. Write 
for samples: Louis Prahl, Old York Rd. 
& 35th, Baltimore 18, Md. 





RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD 
AND GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends 
samples of our new 1956 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn up to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 3, Ferndale, Michigan. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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other attitude. We might even say that 
in the matter of liquor it is particularly 
important that the individual man do 
as he wishes. Everything depends on 
the motive behind the wish. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.]. 


THEATRE 


THE RIGHTEOUS ARE BOLD. There 
is an odd belief in sophisticated cir- 
cles that nobody in the modern world 
believes in diabolical possession except 
mentally retarded communicants of the 
orthodox religions, usually Holy Rollers, 
Washfoot Baptists and, of course, Cath- 
olics. Without making too great an effort 
they could discover that belief in diab- 
olism is widespread among people 
who have every right to call themselves 
intellectuals. Frank Carney, author of 
the play residing at the Holiday, places 
the scene of the story in a remote sec- 
tion of County Mayo, Ireland; though 
the events could have happened in 
Paris, London or Washington Square. 

The central character is a young wo- 
man who, in biblical terminology, has 
a devil. She blows her top at the sight 
of a vigil light and cannot resist smash- 
ing statues of our Lady. She breaks 
out in incoherent rages without dis- 
cernible provocation. 

The diagnosis of the local doctor, a 
practising Catholic, indicates a nervous 
disorder; and he prescribes rest, a plain 
wholesome diet, moderate outdoor ex- 
ercise and a sedative. The parish priest, 
conceding that the doctor’s advice will 
help, knows that the girl is suffering 
a soul sickness that only spiritual treat- 
ment can cure. The devil must be cast 
out by exorcism. 

Here is a story that could be pre- 
sented in a condescending vein as folk 
drama, which has frequently been done 
on our stage. Mr. Carney has elected 
to write his play straight, as naturalis- 
tic drama. His characters are country 
people who live in an isolated com- 
munity, but they have not lost touch 
with the modern world. They have no 
more vestigial superstitions than the 
horse-players and crap-shooters who 
populate the purlicus of Broadway. 

While Mr. Carney has given us a 
gripping drama and the suspense con- 
tinually builds up, the play is not wholly 
satisfying. ‘The author leaves a loose 
end dangling, giving the play an un- 
finished look that is hard to define. 
Perhaps it is because the climactic ac- 





tion is offstage. Those defects, however, 
do not slacken suspense; and there are 
compensating nuances of humor, a; 
when a charlatan attempts to cure the 
girl by witchcraft and begins his jp. 
cantation with a Hail Mary. 

Denis O'Dea, as Father O'Malley, 
gives an impressive performance as a 
wise and patient but resolute priest, 
Irene Hayes is convincing as the vic. 
tim of demoniac possession. Nora 
O'Mahony is a perfect picture of a de. 
vout Catholic mother worried by her 
daughter’s diabolical rages. The girls 
perplexed father and protective brother 
are persuasively played by Len Doyle 
and James Neylin. There is a wisp of 
a love story in the play, and Liam 
Gannon, her childhood sweetheart, js 
authentic in his portrayal of love and 
loyalty that survive her ordeal. 

Eddie Dowling produced and d- 
rected the play, and Watson Barratt 
designed the setting. Both conform to 
the mood of the writing, providing an 
atmosphere of rural remoteness without 
suggesting a moral or cultural lag. Mr, 
Carney has written a rewarding play 
that bears the stamp of permanence, 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 








TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 


Maryland 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science Degrees, Lib- 
eral Arts, Teacher Training, Nursing, 
Medical Technology, and Business. 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Languages, 
Literature, Science, Music, Social Studies, 
Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy and The- 
ology, Workshops in Creative Writing, Edu- 
cation courses leading to teacher certification. 
Pre-medical and laboratory technician train- 
ing. Full Physical Education program, in- 
cluding Swimming. 


ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


Michigan 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 
Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 
Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 


Minnesota 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Batchelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Pieturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the ‘Zephyr,’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’’ the ‘*400."" 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. [Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics, Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 


Ohio 





Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
a Preparatory School * 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four-year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133-acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Wide range of sports. 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
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PAMPHLETS 


RED CHINA TAKES OVER 


By Douctas Hyope. This is a gripping 
account of the methods of commu- 
nism in China. Not a reporter’s ac- 
count merely, though he has just re- 
turned from an extensive tour of the 
Far East, but also an analysis by a 
Catholic convert who was once the 
editor of the Communist London 
Daily Worker and an official teacher 
of Communist methods to Commu- 
nists in England. A penetrating: study 
of Maoism as it differs from Stalin- 
ism. price 25¢ 


(regular discounts for bulk orders) 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 

By New McCuuskey, S.J. In re- 
sponse to an unprecedented number 
of requests, this extraordinary study 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses by Father 
Neil McCluskey, S.J., in AMERICA 
(November 19, 1955) now appears 
as a separate pamphlet. Factual and 
unchallenged. 15¢ 


(regular discounts for bulk orders) 


WH 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


By Witu1aM J. McGucken, S.J. The 
most frequently sought after pamph- 
let on education in America’s list. A 
full, profound yet clear statement of 
the Catholic position. 25¢ 


(regular discounts for bulk orders) 


WHY A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


By Georce Butt, S.J. Popular de- 
mand brings back this eloquent, 
witty, earnest, honest statement of 
why Catholics want Catholic colleges 
for their sons and daughters. 15¢ 


(regular discounts for bulk orders) 


(Write for special new prices 
on all America pamphlets) 








BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


FROM THE AMERICA PRES§ 





1 A John LaFarge Reader 





On the occasion of the double golden jubilee of his 
ordination and entrance into the Jesuits, thirty selec. 
tions of outstanding articles and addresses from the gifted pen 
of the gracious and beloved Father LaFarge, S.J., of Amenica, 
are to be published February 1956, by America Press. 

300 pages. $3.50 











> The Popes on Youth 


The fullest treatment ever published of the wise, father- 
ly guidance of youth offered in the Catholic Church 
by the last five Popes. Here you will find the beauty and prae- 
tical wisdom of the Church, It is a book about youth and for 
youth; a book to be read and reread for years to come. Ably 
edited by an experienced guide of youth. Rev. Raymond B. Ful- 
lam, S.J., and completely outlined and indexed, it is an invaluable 
book. 448 pages. $5.00 














2 The Second America Book of Verse 


Two hundred poems by nearly one hundred poets 
written for America during the past twenty-five years 
have been edited by Dr. James E, Tobin of the editorial board 
of the Catholic Book Club. The quality of the poctry is excep- 
tionally high, the insight genuine and delightful. $3.00 
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